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toms and laws, like their language, became gradually
Romanised. The establishment of the Holy Roman
Empire of Charlemagne, united with the growing
papal authority, gave another impulse to this tend-
ency, which was again caught up in later times by
the revised study of the Roman law consequent upon
the discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi, and thus
in the end all the Western nations of the continent
adopted the classic Roman law as the basis of their
jurisprudence. And with their juridical system
went also the political. The freedom and inde-
pendence of the German tribes were lost in imperial-.
ism, and monarchs became absolute.

The course of legal development proceeded other-
wise in Great Britain. The German conquerors,
having nearly exterminated both the Roman and
the native populations, their customs and usages
had no competition to struggle against, and were
left to their own natural development. The enlarged
territorial dominion, the increasing population, and
foreign wars demanded more stability of rule, and
the elected chieftain gave way to the sovereign by
inheritance; but his authority was always limited
in some form by popular safeguards, and the historic
origin of our own liberties may be thus traced to
our German ancestors.

It would be in vain for us to seek among the origi-
nals of English law for any instance of the employ-
ment of writing for the purpose of law-making at
any time from the completion of the Saxon conquest,
near the close of the sixth century, to the Great
Charter of King John in the thirteenth, corresponding